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THE HISTORY OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

By F. G. Young 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Pacific Northwest has been quite distinctively the last 
region to be fully reached by the westward movement of Ameri- 
can settlement across the continent. The culminating phase 
of that wave is just breaking over this region. It was, however, 
the first section not only of the Pacific Coast but of the whole 
territory west of the Missouri River to receive quite a body of 
forerunners, who came as home-builders. This early influx 
of settlers was continued without interruption, but as a very 
tiny stream, for some forty years before the first phase of the 
real wave of occupation arrived. 1 Its turn now has come as 
the "next" and last section of vacant public domain for occu- 
pation by a great moving mass of the American population. 

The phenomena exhibited in the progress of the settlement 
of this region, the early beginning of it, the long period of very 
slow filling up, its coming last in order, were all largely de- 
termined by the conditions peculiar to its location and character 
as a possible home of a civilized community of considerable 
numbers. Not only its settlement but even the discovery and 
exploration of it were determined by stern conditions of access 
to it — of routes of travel and traffic leading to it. Its resources 
as soon as seen by the white man attracted. Conditions of 
transportation have mediated, as it were, as the prime factor 
at every stage of its history. Much as the history of the region 
has its key in a knowledge of the advance of the lines of ex- 
ploration and travel to it and the provision of facilities of trans- 
portation, so is an idea of this growth of its system of trans- 
portation best gained by reference to those determining char- 
acteristic conditions of situation and natural features : 

1. Its location is on the Pacific side of the continent where 
access to it from Atlantic inlets required the longest stretches 
of overland travel. During the centuries in which the out- 
lines of the American continent were being developed by ex- 

iThe census of the United States gives the population of this section in 1850 
as 13,294, exclusive of Indians. 
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ploring expeditions setting out from Europe and seeking a 
"northwest passage" to the Orient this region was naturally 
the last to be traversed. 

2. Access and occupation from the Asiatic side were also 
delayed by the wide expanse of the ocean lying between the 
two continents in this latitude. 

From these two conditions pertaining to its location, affect- 
ing access to it, the coming of the white man to this region 
proceeded on lines of exploration converging from every direc- 
tion. It was "rounded up," and a map, showing these lines 
of exploration upon which advances toward it were made 
nearly contemporaneously, suggests a picture of the ranging 
lines of approach of hunting parties in beating up game. It 
was the last recess of the continent to be brought upon the 
map. Bryant in his "Thanatopsis," in 1820, could still use 
it as representative of solitude. 

3. However, its great river, the Columbia, has its source 
in the far interior, just across the backbone of the continent, 
from the source of the great Missouri. As soon as the search 
for a sea passage was given up, and during the long period 
while waterways were relied upon as the only avenues along 
which to penetrate continental areas, this fact stimulated ex- 
ploration. Early, too, a new motive for securing an overland 
route had developed. The valleys of the Missouri and the 
Columbia lying end to end, as it were, incited to transconti- 
nental exploration and to the choice of their courses for trad- 
ing routes. When an easier and more direct line of river 
course travel across the continent was discovered through the 
substitution of the Platte for the Missouri, and using the south 
fork of the Columbia instead of the north, a practicable route 
for the pioneer settler was available and schemes for the se- 
curing of an all-rail highway for transcontinental travel and 
traffic soon blossomed out galore. 

4. Furthermore, the fact that it was this part of the Pacific 
Coast that first became the possession of the vigorous young 
republic, with territory contiguous on the opposite side of the 
mountains from this region, and with a restless and almost 
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nomadic population on its western borders, determined that 
all the earlier schemes for a transcontinental highway neces- 
sarily contemplated its western terminus at the mouth of the 
Columbia, or at the head of the navigation of that river. The 
age-long lure of the oriental trade, for which no better passage- 
way seemed to offer itself than this almost uninterrupted line 
of waterways across the continent, strongly reinforced the de- 
sire for the construction of a railway to the Pacific North- 
west Coast. 

5. The Pacific Northwest, however, was destined to be 
eclipsed. The acquisition of California, just to the south of 
this region, and the discovery of rich mines of gold there 
leading to a rapid filling up of that part of the Coast by Amer- 
ican settlers, about 1850, brought about the side-tracking of 
the region to the north. The Sacramento Valley and San Fran- 
cisco Bay were alone, from that time on, seriously considered 
as the terminus of the proposed first transcontinental railway. 
The development of the Pacific Northwest tarried. The less 
glittering prizes offered through farming and grazing could 
overcome the drawback of isolation only with the few inher- 
ently restless. 

The cumulative effect of these conditions of remoteness of 
this region from settled portions of the country to the east and 
to the south, and of its slow development by a farming and 
grazing population, was to confine its progress in securing of 
transportation for a long time mainly to that of opening rail 
connections with the larger masses of population in California 
and on the Atlantic side of the continent. Only just recently 
has a vigorous beginning been made on the features of a system 
of transportation for the region itself. 



CHAPTER II 

The Valley of the Columbia — Only After Centuries of West- 
ward Exploration Placed Upon the Map — Becomes 
an Alluring American Interest on the 
Pacific — Suffers Eclipse. 

With the conditions controlling the transportation to this 
region at the successive stages in mind, attention is now di- 
rected to the course of that development as it is swerved by 
these conditions. Beginning with the opening of modern times 
a long train of explorers, with more or less extended intervals 
of time between successive expeditions, set out from the west- 
ern nations intent upon rinding a shorter passage to the Indies. 
To these the lands of the American continent were stumbling 
blocks. It required the contributions in turn of a Columbus, 
a Cabot, a Magellan, a Balboa, Verrazano and Hudson, a 
Verendrye, a trio of Spanish explorers — Heceta, Perez and 
Cuadra; a McKenzie and Gray, and Lewis and Clark, to de- 
velop the map of this region. Captain Robert Gray and Lewis 
and Clark not only added features to the map but also laid 
the basis for the claim of the United States to this part of the 
continent. 

The mind of Thomas Jefferson, zealous for the advancement 
of scientific knowledge and for the pre-emption of the whole 
continent for the American idea of liberty and democracy, 
planned this last exploration. His purpose looked to the found- 
ing here of a sister republic rather than that of incorporating 
it as an integral part of the Federal Union. The difficulties 
of communication made no closer union feasible. The original 
motive of interest in this region had by this time been trans- 
formed from the purpose of finding an open sea route through 
this latitude to that of securing a practicable transcontinental 
passageway to a highly desirable territory from the eastern 
portion of the United States. 

The Astor project for the exploitation on a grand scale of 
the fur-bearing resources of the region came as a natural 
sequel to the Lewis and Clark exploration. Though a financial 
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failure Astor's enterprise added much to our knowledge of 
the country and strengthened the basis of our claims to it. 

When in 1819 we added the former rights of Spain to ter- 
ritory north of the 42nd parallel to our previous basis for 
claiming it, our title was clear to at least a share of this re- 
gion; and the motive for securing means of transportation to 
it was reinforced. The more visionary and audacious in pre- 
senting schemes began to plan conditions for immediate and 
general occupation of it. Agitation in and out of Congress, 
projects for trade and colonization, for the planting of mis- 
sionary stations among the Indians there, brought the region 
into the consciousness of the restless pioneering element among 
our population. The idea of rivalling the activities of the 
English traders already in this farthest West, contributed in 
stirring up the American frontiersmen to the point of action. 
Annual cavalcades of pioneers were early in the forties on the 
way across the plains to the valley of the Columbia. The 
building of a transcontinental railway to this territory was 
then only a matter of time. 

But the Oregon country was not to continue the leading 
American interest on the Pacific. The discovery of gold in 
California, to the south of this region, and the influx of vast 
hordes of gold-seekers, who were to remain as settlers, just 
when this El Dorado became a possession of the United States, 
transferred the interest from the Columbia to the Sacramento 
Valley and made the building of a railroad thither a matter 
of but a few years, while the Pacific Northwest was, as it 
were, to fall into the background. Without equally alluring 
attractions settlement was slow and it was destined to remain 
in isolation for decades. 

The fair promise of continuing to be the leading American 
community on the Pacific Coast, as its auspicious beginning 
seemed to presage, suffered eclipse. While there had been no 
actual railway construction during the three decades in which 
the Pacific Northwest, so to speak, held the center of the stage, 
from the very year of our undisputed right to sovereignty 
there plans and projects were being submitted for securing 
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adequate facilities of transportation to it. These advanced in 
definiteness and contemplated a railway as soon as the locomo- 
tive had been demonstrated as practicable. Thus during near- 
ly a third of a century while the valley of the Columbia was 
our only territorial possession on the Pacific the development 
and maturing of these projects was in progress. Though there 
was no laying of rails "a fund of suggestion" was maturing 
through which the day was hastened for actual construction 
and which was brought into requisition in formulating the 
provisions of the charters of the roads that later were built. 
The evolution of the different types of these projects will be 
the subject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER HI 

The Rising Tide of Schemes and Agitation for a Transconti- 
nental Railway to the Oregon Country, 1818-1850. 

Through the treaties with England and Spain, 1818 and 
1819, respectively, our national foothold on the Pacific Coast 
was fully acknowledged. Our southern boundary was the 
forty-second parallel ; but until 1846 we were not able to come 
to an agreement with Great Britain on a line for a northern 
boundary. In the interval the status of "joint occupation" 
obtained for the coast between latitudes forty-two degrees and 
fifty-four degrees and forty minutes north. Here then was a 
possession on the opposite side of the continent, with resources 
largely undetermined, though some were known to be of ex- 
ceedingly great value; through it was the natural gateway to 
the commerce of the Pacific and to that of the Orient. Amer- 
ican explorers had proven the practicability of the overland 
route. 

The American frontier was being pushed rapidly to the west. 
Traders, missionaries and home-builders even, representing 
our nationality, were defying difficulties and dangers and in 
regularly increasing numbers were making their way over the 
continent to this possession facing the western sea. Invention 
was making available more and more effective means for over- 
coming distance. All these circumstances appealed to the 
national sense of duty and strengthened the motive urging the 
undertaking of the construction of a transcontinental highway. 

Responses were not slow in coming. An anonymous com- 
munication appeared in the American Farmer of Baltimore, 
July 9, 1819, suggesting the Bactrian Camel as the means by 
which the speedy communication between the opposite sides 
of the continent might be obtained. The same need of binding 
together these remote portions of the country was referred to 
that Washington had urged in pleading for closer communi- 
cation between the Ohio Valley and the Atlantic seaboard. 
"Less broken intercourse," must be had, "with the opposite 
coast of our continent, before the settlements, which must, 
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very soon, take root and spread along it, shall have their inter- 
ests developed in other directions, and be estranged from their 
natural and beneficial connection with their kindred of the 
Atlantic mother country." 1 

The very next year this same consideration is urged, with- 
out acknowledgment, however, to the unknown author. This 
time by an engineer, Robert Mills, of Baltimore. His idea 
was to have a canal connect the waters of the Atlantic Coast 
with those of the Mississippi Valley ; then he would penetrate 
the continent to the west with the steamboat on the Missouri ; 
use would be made of the Columbia in like manner; the dis- 
tance between the heads of navigation on these two rivers, esti- 
mated at 340 miles, should be spanned by a portage railway. 

This suggestion came some ten years before the locomotive 
had been proven a success in the historic Manchester and 
Liverpool trial. During the early part of these ten years in- 
terest in our Pacific Coast possessions had been heightened by 
Dr. John Floyd, through pressure of measures before Congress 
for taking possession of them. In the latter part of this decade 
there was strenuous agitation of projects of colonization by 
Hall J. Kelley and others in and around Boston. When the 
railroad became a recognized success with us application of it 
was proposed from many sources for serving as a bond to 
bring into normal union the distant sections of the country. 

Until very near the close of the forties the Oregon coun- 
try was regularly the region in which the proposed »western 
terminus lay. Judge S. W. Dexter, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow, of Granville, Massachusetts, 
contented themselves in proposing routes and schemes. Later 
in the thirties Dr. Hartwell Carver, of Rochester, New York, 
and John Plumbe, of Dubuque, Iowa, separately, not only 
proposed plans, but memorializing Congress undertook the 
promotion of them. Rev. Samuel Parker, too, in the record 
of his overland trip, taken in 1835, comments on the feasibil- 
ity of the construction of a railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Oceans. 



iQuoted by Cleveland and Powell, "Promotion and Capitalization of Rail- 
roads m the United States," pp. 261-3. 
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During the forties, John Plumbe continues his petitioning 
and memorializing for a charter and grant of lands. But the 
representative promoters of a transcontinental railway during 
this decade were Asa Whitney and George Wilkes, both of 
New York. Whitney as a merchant had spent some time in 
China and Japan and became completely taken with the idea 
of a railroad across the American continent as a means of 
making "the United States the center and axle of the com- 
merce of the world" j 1 such a road would "invite an indefinite 
and incalculable amount of exchanges across the continent, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific States, between the At- 
lantic slope and Eastern Asia, and between Europe and Asia, 
which could not otherwise be afforded, and which but for this, 
would never take place." 2 "He gave up business, and with the 
fanaticism of a Mad Mullah preaching a holy war devdted 
ten years of his life and all of his fortune to advocating the 
immediate building of a transcontinental railroad." 3 

His plan contemplated individual proprietorship. His re- 
quest was regularly for a grant of land sixty miles wide 
throughout the whole length of the road, thirty miles on each 
side. The Government was, however, to be paid ten cents an 
acre for this domain of nearly 100,000,000 acres. This scheme 
of Whitney's represented the extreme of the private ownership 
with subsidy idea. Other promoters, urging plans involving 
private ownership relied upon a corporate organization and 
called for grants of less royal proportions. 

Whitney expected to finance the building of the road with 
the returns to be secured from the sales of lands. Such sales 
were to be achieved through an elaborate process of coloniza- 
tion conducted as the building was in progress. The promoters 
under corporate organization depended upon stock subscrip- 
tions or the loan of the national credit. 

George Wilkes was, on the other hand, the most active 
advocate of a transcontinental railway as a government en- 



iThe reports of committees, 31st Congress, first session, Vol I, No. 140, p. 3. 

2lbid., p. 11. 

3Carter, When Railroads Were New, p, 238. 
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terprise. He urged the construction of it out of direct ap- 
propriations, claiming that the sales of public lands would be so 
stimulated that "in less than one year from the marking out 
of the line more than thirty millions would be poured into the 
treasury. . . " Furthermore, he held that "its vast rev- 
enues," under government operation, "would not only enable 
the government, after paying off the cost, to relieve the coun- 
try of the burden of almost every tax, whether imposed or 
otherwise, but afford a surplus. . . . m 

The result of turning this national duty, as he regarded it, 
over to private enterprise would, as he contended, be initially 
a great fraud perpetrated upon the unsuspecting public in the 
first wave of excitement caused by a demonstration in a formal 
beginning of construction; later, if the work was prosecuted 
at alt, a monopoly of menacing proportions would be de- 
veloped, probably under the control of a foreign government. 
All this criticism was directed against Whitney's project. 2 

Wilkes pressed his project for a "national railroad" vigor- 
ously. It was submitted to Congress in December, 1845. A ■ 
memorial by him "praying for an expression from the legis- 
lature of Oregon to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives on the subject of his project of a national railroad 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean . . ." reached that 
territory in September, 1846. It elicited favorable comment 
and brought out resolutions adopted at a public meeting held 
in Oregon City, soon after the receipt of his memorial and 
pamphlet from the East. The main suggestion looking toward 
co-operation with him was for the sending of a delegate to 
Washington to support the Wilkes project along with Ore- 
gon interests pertaining grants of lands for the early settlers 
and for "nothing short of 54 degrees and 40 minutes north" 
for the boundary of Oregon territory on the north. 3 

In Congress, the Committee on Roads and Canals, to whom 
the Wilkes memorial, "with numerous petitions and memorials 

iWilkes, "The History of Oregon, Geographical and Political," reprinted in 
"The Washington Historical Quarterly," Vol. II, pp. 190-192. 
2lbid., pp. 277-279. 
30regon Spectator, September 3, 17, and October 3, 1846. 
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upon the subject of constructing a railroad . . ." had been 
referred on July 13, 1846, made what amounted to an adverse 
report. In this report it is first noted that Congress has un- 
questionable constitutional power "to grant the prayer of the 
petitioners, by proceeding to construct a thoroughfare from a 
point west of the State of Missouri to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, for military, for post office and for commercial 
purposes." Furthermore, "upon the importance of the Amer- 
ican commerce and trade in the Pacific Ocean," there was 
"the same pleasing unanimity of opinion. Of its present and 
prospective value more than one hundred members of Congress, 
and a far greater number of editors and pamphleteers and essay- 
ists, and bookmakers have treated in a manner more or less 
elaborate, within the last five years." To indicate the posi- 
tion taken by the committee in their report, they go on 
to say, "All consider it (American trade in the Pacific) large, 
growing and worthy of proper and reasonable encouragement. 
If confined within suitable limits, measures tending to foster 
and promote this trade and commerce, will, it is believed, be 
decidedly popular with all classes of citizens. While the pru- 
dent and sober-minded would, probably, be unwilling to see 
the revenues or the property of the nation pledged, or in any 
wise committed to the construction of a costly railroad of some 
2,800 or 3,000 miles in length, stretching across vast un- 
inhabited prairies and lofty mountains, involving an original 
outlay of at least a hundred millions of dollars, and a large 
annual cost for superintendence and repairs, it is believed they 
w uld cheerfully assist to open an eligible avenue, if one 
could be assured at a small cost compared with the object 
sought to be realized." 1 The committee had examined quite 
carefully Colonel Fremont's report of his explorations and 
had consulted Colonel Benton on the matter of the "best 
commercial route to Oregon." Senator Benton had suggested 
the improvement of the Missouri to the Great Falls and also 
of the Columbia and the Clark's Fork. By so doing the limits 



i"Railroad to the Pacific Ocean," reports of committees, 29th Congress, first 
session, House of Representatives, No. 773, pp. 1 (Ser. No. 491). 
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of steamboat navigation on these rivers could be brought with- 
in ISO miles of each other. Over this distance "the goods of 
India and of China may be transported ... in many ways, 
as they are light and of sufficient value to justify the expense." 

The committee fell in with the idea of Senator Benton and 
earnestly recommended to the House a bill making provision 
for a survey to ascertain the feasibility of the pass between 
the headwaters of the Missouri and those of the Columbia 
and for determining the practicability of the improvement of 
those rivers for navigation. "If this route," they say, "upon 
examination, proves impracticable, the committee greatly fear 
that a cheap, safe, and speedy communication with our posses- 
sions upon the Pacific, through the territories we now own, 
may not reasonably be expected to be obtained for many 
years." 1 While several expressions in the report of this com- 
mittee are quite significant, at least on the position of the 
committee itself, it is to be noted that the prize of the trade 
with the Orient figures as the dominant motive rather than 
the binding of the Oregon country closely with the remainder 
of the nation. 

Wilkes' strictures on Whitney's project seemed only to in- 
cite the latter to more vigorous efforts to secure a charter and 
land grant for the road. He was before Congress with me- 
morials in 1845, 1846 and again in 1848. The Committee of 
the House on Roads and Canals, or a majority of it, if the 
language of its report is to be accepted as evidence, was brought 
to the point of simply worshipping the man and his project. 
"Much deference is due," they say, "to one who has so long, 
and with such effect, devoted himself to this great object, and 
who has in these labors compassed sea and land, traversed the 
globe, passed through the states of the Union again and again, 
and himself penetrated eight hundred miles of the almost 
trackless route which he thinks most expedient to be adopted." 2 
Again, they express their sense of the backing of Whitney in 



i Ibid., p. 6. 

2Whitney's Railroad to the Pacific, reports of committees, 31st Congress, first 
session. House of Representatives, No. 140, p. a (Ser. No. 583). 
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the country at large by the following reference to the meas- 
ure of pressure that had been brought to bear upon them: 
"The voice of the most eminent men of the country, the pub- 
lic action of twenty separate states of the Union, renewed in 
some cases for years, and the favorable reports of special and 
standing committees of both houses of Congress, heretofore 
and repeatedly made, with great unanimity, all in favor of Mr. 
Whitney's proposal, together with a corresponding action of 
a great variety of public meetings and corporate bodies, 
throughout the length and breadth of the republic, for several 
years past, augmenting in number and zeal with the progress 
of time. . ." 

Moreover, the committee is impressed that "all feel that 
this road is wanted, and must be made." For many reasons 
they "most profoundly deprecate the undertaking of this work 
by the general government in any form whatever." They would 
not loan the public credit for the accomplishment of this de- 
sign as was proposed by one of the plans submitted to them. 
The following language indicates the limit to which this ma- 
jority of the committee committed themselves in favor of 
Whitney's project: "Your committee have reason to believe 
that the government itself, with all its means and credit, would 
sink under the attempt to build this road on any other plan 
than that of Mr. Whitney. Again, after animadverting on 
the positions taken by national conventions that had just been 
held at St. Louis and Memphis for promoting a transcontinen- 
tal railway, they say: The question of means, therefore, is 
exhausted, and falls to the ground, without hope of rescue, 
on any other plan than that of Mr. Whitney." 

In the same confident tone they met all the objections that 
had been brought against Whitney's plan on the ground of 
the vast grant of public domain involved. The country would 
net more through that disposition of its lands than in any 
other way. The risk is all his; his is the only feasible plan. 
Not only would no other plan than Mr. Whitney's succeed, but 
they could not refrain "from expressing their solicitude in re- 
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gard to the great and momentous interests of our country 
which are contingent on the execution of this magnificent de- 
sign." 1 

In contrast with the main purpose to be achieved by a trans- 
continental railway as conceived by the committee in 1846, 
this committee in 1850, March 13, states the objects of 
the enterprise as follows: "First, your committee think that 
it would bind and cement, on the largest scale, and in the 
most enduring form, the commercial, social and political re- 
lations of our Eastern and Western domain, as naturally di- 
vided and marked out by the summit of the ridge between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. A primary effect of this work 
would naturally be, by surmounting the obstacles of nature, 
to bring into the most intimate commercial contact the two 
vast regions of productive industry which are destined to be 
on the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of North America, and thus 
by creating an everlasting bond of interest, to cement between 
the same quarters social and political ties equally intimate and 
equally enduring." 2 

This enthusiasm for the Whitney project did not, however, 
avail. It was pitted against the opposing idea of a national 
railroad to the Pacific; it was checked by the rising spirit of 
sectionalism, for it contemplated a route quite to the north; 
local jealousies of cities aspiring to become the Eastern term- 
inus also developed opposition. 

The vigorous agitation by the exponents of the idea of a 
transcontinental railway for more than a decade; the migra- 
tions of the Oregon pioneers throughout the forties to the 
valley of the Columbia ; and the grand rush of the argonauts in 
1849 to California — these all contributed to bring the idea 
most vividly into the public consciousness of the nation and 
nearer to realization. 

The following abstract of the salient features of the dif- 
ferent schemes for overland transportation to the Pacific de- 
veloped before 1850 may be of service : 



i Ibid., pp. 2-7, 5 and 9. 
zlbid., pp. 2, 42. 
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1. Author — "American" (anonymous), July 9, 1819, Ameri- 
can Farmer of Balto. 

Means — The Bactrian Camel for rapid communication 
rather than for travel and traffic. 

Purpose — To bind together populations of opposite shores 
of continent. 

Route — Not defined except that it needed to be more di- 
rect than via the Missouri River. 



2. Author— Robert Mills, 1820, "A Treatise on Inland Nav- 
igation." 

Means — A portage railway or turnpike across the moun- 
tains between highest navigable portions of the Missouri 
and the Columbia Rivers. 

Purpose — To enable the Government to wield its potent 
energies with effect on the Pacific Coast in the interests 
of the Union. 

Route — The Missouri and the Columbia Rivers. 



3. Author— Hall J. Kelley, 1829. "Geographical Sketch of 
Oregon." 

Means — Grant of land, alternate sections, thirty miles wide, 
fifteen on each side of road. 

Purpose — To establish quick and direct communication be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Ocean. 

Route — From Missouri River, near mouth of the Kansas, 
crossing backbone of Continent near 43d parallel, then 
along the Valley of the Snake to the Columbia River, 
near Fort Walla Walla (Wallula at the present time), 
and terminating at the southern extremity of Puget 
Sound. 



4. Author — S. W. Dexter, February 6, 1832, Emigrant of 
Ann Arbor. 

Means — A national project or the organization of a com- 
pany and a grant of three millions of acres of land for 
the purpose. 
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Purpose — No special purpose named. 

Route — From New York along south shores of Lakes 

Erie, Michigan, up the Platte, through South Pass, 

down Lewis Fork of Columbia. 



Author — Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow, 1834, Westfield 
(Mass.) Intelligencer. 

Means — Annual appropriations of the surplus from the 
duties and taxes continued at existing rates after public 
debt was paid. 

Route — Virtually identical with that suggested by Judge 
Dexter. 

Purpose — Settlement of Far West would be facilitated, 
commerce would be stimulated, and sections of coun- 
try would be bound together by stronger ties of common 
interest. 



Author — John Plumbe, 1836, memorial against Whitney's 
railroad scheme. 

Means — Alternate sections on each side of route turned 
over to company ; reserved sections at double price would 
prevent any cost to Government. Wide distribution of 
stock, twenty million shares at five dollars each. 

Purpose — No data. 

Route — From Lake Michigan, across Wisconsin and Iowa 
over the northern route to Oregon. 



Author— Dr. Hartwell Carver, August 11, 1837, Morning 
Courier and New York Enquirer for the Country. 

Means — Varied. Twenty miles either side of the road, or 
eight million acres, to be sold him at cost of $1.25 or 
50 cents an acre, to be paid for in stock of company. 

Purpose — Commerce of Asia and the Eastern Isles. 

Route — Lake Michigan to the South Pass with branches 
to San Francisco Bay and the mouth of the Columbia. 
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8. Author — Asa Whitney, 1841 or 1844, project for a rail- 
road to the Pacific ; memorials to Congress. 

Means — Grant of land sixty miles wide, thirty on each 
side of road. 

Purpose — To bind together the opposite shores of the con- 
tinent ; to make America the axle of the commerce of the 
world. 

Route — From Lake Michigan to the Pacific Coast. 



Author — George Wilkes, History of Oregon, Geographical 

and Political (Colyer), 1845. 
Means — Appropriations by Congress; expected increased 

sales of public domain would easily furnish means. 
Purpose — Mainly to get trade of Orient. 
Route— The "Old Oregon Trail." 



10. Author — Albert Pike, at Memphis convention, 1849. 
Means — Loan of National credit. 
Purpose and Route — No data. 



11. Author — Thomas H. Benton, his prediction, 1844. 

Championed National project between territories. At first 
favored portage between highest points accessible with steam- 
boats on Missouri and the Columbia. Later favored a South- 
ern route. Benton is credited with having defeated Whitney's 
project before Congress in 1848. Wilkes' project found most 
favor during this period in the Oregon settlements. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe — History of California, V. VII., Chap- 
ter XIX, pp. 494-514 (Volume XXIV of the general series 
of Pacific States Histories). 

Bancroft's narrative furnishes basis of other secondary 
sources. These, however, commonly add one or more names 
of early projectors of schemes and quote freely from the favor- 
ite they introduce into the list of advocates of a transcontinental 
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railway. Bancroft gives by far the most details pertaining to 
discussions, in and out of Congress, of the plans proposed. 
Smalley, Eugene V. — History of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Chapters VI. and VII., pp. 51-68. 
Smalley champions Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow of Gran- 
ville, Mass., as the first advocate of a transcontinental railroad. 
Bancroft had not mentioned Barlow. Smalley quotes in full 
Barlow's communication to the Intelligencer of Westfield in 
which the plan is set forth. George Wilkes' plan gets its first 
notice and Hartwell Carver's claim advanced by Bancroft is 
ridiculed. 

Davis, John P. — The Union Pacific Railway, Chapters I. and 
II., pp. 1-34. 

Davis presents Judge S. W. Dexter as author of the first 
plan for a transcontinental railway. His editorial in the Emi- 
grant, February 6. 1832, in which his suggestion is made is 
quoted from. Robert Mills, as an advocate of a Pacific rail- 
way, is mentioned and John Plumbe is brought prominently 
into the list of advocates of such a highway. 
Cleveland, Frederick A. and Powell, Fred Wilbur — Railroad 
Promotion and Capitalization in the United States. Chap- 
ter XVI, pp. 257-273. 

An anonymous contributor to the American Farmer, of 
Baltimore, July 9, 1819, is given credit for "the germ of the 
idea" of a transcontinental railroad. These authors seem to 
have pretty thoroughly ransacked the material extant per- 
taining to these projects and compare and criticize them to 
good purpose. 

Carter, Charles Frederick — When Railroads Were New. Chap- 
ter VII., pp. 226-230. 

Very brief notice, devoted to Plumbe and Whitney. Gives 
helpful contemporary criticism of latter. 



